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DANGERS OF THE WHALE FISHERY. 


Moral Cales. 


‘**T wish [ could see a whale,” said Frank Nel:on, to 
his sister Hannah, as he closed a book, which he had beeu 
reading, and laid it upon a table, ‘1 should like to go 
whaling right well.” 

“T don’t think,” replied Hannah, “‘ that you would like 
the business very well, if you were obliged to take an ac- 
tive part in it. But what has so much interested you in 
whales just now 1” 

“O,I have been reading about them. They are the 
largest. animals in the world. Only think! They are 
seventy feet in length. I think it is worth going one voy- 
age to see such monstrous creatures.”’ 

“A large whale must indeed be a noble sight; but I 
don’t think I should undertake a sea-voyage, merely to 
look at one.” 

“T suppose you wouldn’t. You are a girl; and girls 
don’t care as much as boys do, about such things.” 

“TI have some curiosity to see a whale, although I am 
not a boy. But what more do you know about this 
animal ?”” 

“Why, U know that it is found in the northern oceans, 
and that men kill it by darting harpoons into it. They 
sail out fram the ship, in boats, and get just as near as 
they can to the whale, before they throw the harpoon. It 
swims away when it is wounded, but there are long ropes 
tied to the harpoon, which are fastened to the ship. The 
men kill the whale to procure its oil, That is all l re- 
member. I read it in my Keepsake book, and there are 
only two or three pages in it about whales.” 

“Did it aot mention what quantity of oil was procured 
from a whale?” 

“ce No.” 

“T have read that one hundred barrels of oil have some- 
times been taken ont of one whele, and eight or ten bar- 
rels of blubber taken from itstongue. And I havea book 
which contains quite an interesting account of the sper- 
maceti whale. I will lend it to you. You ean read it af- 
ter you come from school in the afternoon. I should have 
offered it to you before, but most of the articles in it are 
written for older boys and girls, and I thought it would not 
interest you. There are some beautiful thoughts in the 
article about the spermaceti whale, upon the mighty 
whales obeying the voice of God.” 

“James Savage repeated me a verse of a hymn, the 
other day, which | liked very much. It was about God’s 
taking care of the whale. ButI must get ready for school 
now.” 

After this, Hannah, who was several years older than 
her brother, selected several volumes from her father’s li- 
brary, which contained facts concerning the whale, and 
read from them such passages as Frank could under- 
stand.— Young Reaper. 











Ricnes.—These are not silken-winged fairies that hov- 
er around the world, alighting only with the bestowment 
or accumulation of wealth. But true riches consist in 
having a conscience void of offence toward God and man. 








SELF-DENIAL, 
Or, the Two Cousins. 
" BY A LADY. 

“‘ Pray, dear cousin, give up your evening amusement, 
and come with me to my room—I’ve young Haydon and 
Sinclair with me, besides one on or two others, who would 
all, I know, be glad of your company; so I excused 
myself, and came off to beg you to be one of our num- 
ber. This is our debating evening, and Moral Philoso- 
phy is the subject, we are now investigating. Lest, how- 
ever, that should be too dry for you, I will promise to 
show you some beautiful Latin verses, composed by Hay- 
don in honor of his mistress, as heterms Science. Come 
on, then, and let us hear your criticism.” 

Thus spoke Charles Herbert to his cousin, William El- 
don, both students at the same college, and brought up in 
the closest intimacy, yet differing entirely in their tastes 
and habits. One was devoted to study, and his morals ir- 
reproachable ; the other was idle and extravagant—carried 
away by the caprice of the moment—at the mercy of every 
evil passion, 

Charles Herbert lost his father while yet an infant, and 
was consequently thrown under the sole guardianship and 
tuition of his remaining parent—a mother as competent to 
fulfil the arduous task of moulding the young mind into 
perfect moral beauty, as she was devoted in heart and 
soul to her only child. Her pecuniary resources were 
limited—b.rely sufficient to educate her son, and supply 
her with those comforts, to which she had ever been ac- 
customed ; but to herself and son, it seemed no hardship 
that the golden gifts had been denied. He looked up with 
implicit and ardent devotion to his mother; and she, like 
the Roman Cornelia, could point to her son and say, there 
is nv jewel and my treasure. 

From his earliest infancy, Mrs. Herbert had taught her 
son not only by precept, but by example, steady adherence 
to the right. With unwearied diligence; she impressed 
correct principles on his mind, and then her counsel 
through all difficulties, was to act them out, His pure, 
n sultied brow never knew the stain of falsehood. Early 
was he taught to control his passion, ever to yield his own 
pleasure to that of his playmates. ‘Those alone, my 
son,” would Mrs. Herbert say, “are truly polite, who with 
cheerfulness and pleasure give up their own enjoyments 
to secure that of their friends ; and what is such a trifling 
self-denial when compared with the affections of your 
companions?” Charles’ bright face would grow still 
brighter as he replied—‘‘ Nothing, dear mother-—my own 
gratification is best secured by the good opinion of my 
friends, and the approbation of my mother.” 

William Eldon was likewise an only son, of wealthy pa- 
rents; but the instant indulgence of every wish as soon as 
formed, had aided, or perhaps laid the foundation of the 
character he now bore—while the moral faculties of the 




















one had been diligently cultivated, every excrescence 
pruned, and every beauty strengthened and developed— 
that most important part of education in the other, had 
been wholly neglected—the moral feelings were suffered 
to lie waste, while the selfish propensities of his nature 
were fostered and indulged. : 

Charles Herbert’s father was the brother of Mrs. Eldon, 
and the two cousins had been much together, and were 
now sent to the same college to complete their education. 
Charles was an acknowledged favorite with both students 
and preceptors. He was younger than his cousin, yet 
notwithstanding his youth, many much older were forced 
to yield to his mental and moral superiority. He possess- 
ed a gentle and modest dignity, accompanied with unyield- 
ing firmness that repelled even the advances of the vicious. 
William Eldon was a young man of great quickness and 
facility of acquiring knowledge, which, with a sprightly 
conversational talent, gave him the reputation of a wit; 
but he was indolent and self-conccited. 

On the evening referred to in the beginning of our lit- 
tle chronicle, he, and a few kindred spirits, were deter- 
mined on what they called ‘‘a little fun,” such as break- 
ing out window glass and getting up a row in the streets. 
Charles had often dissuaded his cousin from this course, 
but the influence of a new set of friends proved too power- 
ful for his arguments. 

“Will you not consent, William, only this once,” 
pleaded Charles; ‘‘I am sure you will not regret it.’’ 

““No, indeed,’”’ said William, laughingly; ‘‘ you and 
your hum drum friends may enjoy yourselves, if you please, 
with Locke and Paley; | want something more to my 
taste. So Haydon has written an ode to Mistress Science ! 
Well, when | write verses, they shall be to another kind 
of Mistress than her sour Ladyship, | assure you;” and 
he turned away. 

‘* But only think,” persisted Charles, ‘‘ how much more 
improving it will be to you to spend the evening in any 
kind of literary pursuit than with those idle young men ; 
now would you not prefer your father should see you en- 
joying our hum drum society, as you call it, to spending 
your time and money with the most restless spirits here? 
Dear cousin, do you never reflect that this course is not 
likely to make you happy, or-render your kind parents so? 
My dear mother has often told me, that when a young man 
ceases to regard the opinions of his friends, the Jast bar- 
rier of vice has been removed. Be persuaded then, to 
abandon this drinking, noisy set, with which you seem to 
have connected yourself, and unite yourself with our little 
club; try it but for one week, and then if you find your- 
self less happy than at present, I will cease my persecu- 
tions, for such [ know you think them. It is not agreea- 
ble to me to disturb you in what you consider your amuse- 
ments, William; but I must ever prefer the good of my 
friend to my own pleasure. I will deny myself’’"— 

‘“‘T am exercising,” interrupted William, ‘ your favor- 
ite virtue, SELF-DENIAL, to a much greater degree than I 
am accustomed to do while [ listen to your wise admoni- 
tion, sage monitor; as my fellow students are not quite 
ready for our enterprise, I will listen to you a little long- 
er. In the meantime (suiting the action to the word, and 
taking out his pocket book and pencil,) I will take a few 
notes from your homily and send them as precious mor- 
ceaux to our chaplain, wherewith to embellish his next 
discourse.” 

“ Well, William, notwithstanding your ridicule,” said 
Charles, ‘I will speak again, again will I implore you to 
break these ties you have formed, although it may cost you 
some effort. My mother has too often repeated for me 
ever to forget it, that se/f-denial is the basis of all the vir- 
tues, at least their practice.” 

“Really,” said Eldon, with a scornful laugh, ‘I think 
you had better be at your mother’s apron strings, as you 
seem to think she possesses the wisdom of Solomon, at 
least.”’ 

“Yes! William,” replied his cousin, ‘I do some- 
times think her knowledge of human nature wonderful, 
when I remember her retired life. ‘The more I see of the 
world, the more cause have I to venerate and treasure up 
the lessons of my mother. Oh! that you too would recol- 
lect them. Do you mean to accede to my proposition, or 
not? I feel an undefined dread of something horrible, 
when I know you are engaged in drinking wine, as you so 
often are, with your boon companions.” 

“ Well, then, sir,” answered Eldon, ‘I tell you again 
what I have often told you before, that you are wasting 
your rhetoric, for I never mean to deny myself any grati- 
fication that is in my power to enjoy. You made some al- 
lusion to my drinking ; I mean to drink one bottle of good 
wine at least, this evening. It is a pleasure to me to 
drink, and the exhilerating effects are still more delight- 
ful ; therefore, I say again, 1 mean not to deny myself in 
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that or any other pleasure. Let Science be your mistress, 
my wise cousin; allow me to choose Pleasure for mine ;” 
thus saying, with a light laugh, he joined his companions 
who were calling him, and went shouting with them down 
the street to the public house. 

Charles Herbert folded his arms and walked slowly back 
to his lodgings. Truly, thought he, has Lord Bacon said, 
that more men are ruined by wanting resolution to say no, 
than from any other cause. Eldon knows as well as I, that 
this course will undo him, but he wants the energy to de- 
ny himself these paltry pleasures. And Charles was pain- 
ed at the thought; he felt disturbed ; he could not enjoy 
with his accustomed relish, the innocent jest, the keen en- 
counter of wit. Alas! he had too much cause. 

Charles Herbert’s friends remained with him at his 
room, during the evening. Newton, Bacon, Locke and 
Abercrombie, had been sufficiently descanted upon and 
admired, and the friends had just entered into an animat- 
ed discussion on the theory of Gall and Spurzheim, when 
they were interrupted by the increasing noise from the 
street. At first they did not regard it, but shrieks and 
notes of lamentation seemed mingled with the uproar, and 
they hastened out in the direction of the sounds. ; 

Upon reaching the spot, they witnessed a scene which 
almost baffles description. On a small spot of grass, be- 
for his own door, lay the body of one of the most talented 
and beloved professors of the institution. A bullet had 
passed through his body, from which the crimson current 
of life was fast ebbing. By his side stood William Eldon ; 
need I say he was the guilty assassin? Yes, he was the 
murderer of one, who was striving to save him from his 
own folly. 

When Charles Herbert approached the spot, he compre- 
hended the matter at a glance. Horror thrilled his frame, 
and he was forced.to lean upon the nearest object for sup- 
port. While standing in a reclining attitude, his counte- 
nance pale as death, his eyes filled with tears, Eldon rais- 
ed his head and caught the eye of his cousin. Eldon had 
been intoxicated, but the shock of being seized as a mur- 
derer, and the sight cf the unfortunate victim of his reck- 
less daring, lying weltering in his own blood, had sobered 
him almost instantaneously. When he met Herbert’s eye 
from whom he had parted so short a time before, the con- 
versatior held between them recurred with powerful 
force upon his mind—the pent up feelings of his soul 
found vent. 

**Oh!” he exclaimed, passionately, ‘‘ were you indeed 
endowed with the gift of prophecy to foretell my doom ? 
Oh! had I but listened to your warning voice this night, 
and denied myself that maddening cup, I should not now 
be a midnight murderer. Eldon was carried off in a rav- 
ing delirium—and Charles Herbert was likewise assisted 
home, for his tottering limbs refused their office. 

Herbert passed a sleepless night, a night of reflection 
and sorrow, for the fault not of his own, but of another ; 
although by many he was already considered faultless, yet 
Herbert arose the next morning, a wiser and a better man. 
The sobered experience of advanced age seemed added to 
the graces of early youth; all his passions were sobered, 
all sudden impulses seemed to be reduced to that calm and 
reflecting state, attained in advanced life; he appeared in 
one night to have realized the lapse of years. As he bow- 
ed in the deepest humility before that Almighty being he 
had ever been taught to adore, he prayed in the fervor of 
his heart that self-denial might more than ever be attained 
by him. His feelings soared above the rancorous passions, 
the selfish and sordid of earth, and he communed in puri- 
ty of heart with that Being who has said, ‘‘ Remember thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth.” In after life, Charles 
Herbert was ever a pattern, not only of a highly cultivat- 
ed intellect, but of beautiful moral deportment He ever 
continued to deny himself daily all ungodliness, and lived 
soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present world ; and 
still further to quote the language of Scripture, ‘‘ he did 
justice, loved mercy, and walked humbly with God.” 
Well did he prove to the end of his life, the truth of the 
remark made by an eminent divine, that ‘“‘a Christian is 
the highest style of a gentleman.’’ With reference to his 
unfortunate cousin, we will draw a veil over his fate, as we 
cannot attempt to picture his remorse. 

We will conclude our simple story by urging upon all 
our readers, the constant practice of self-denial, particu- 
larly the young. Ever let the still small voice of con- 
science be heard, and not only know and approve, but 
practice the right. Remember the words of the good moth- 
er I have endavorod to depict, and say with Mrs. Herbert 
** self-denial is the basis of every practical ye 

[ Talisman. 











Narrative. 








ORIGINAL, 


ANOTHER STORY FOR BOYS. 


In a wealthy and flourishing town on the Connecticut 
river a number of years ago, might be seen a delightfully 
pleasant village, one long, level street, with rows of two 
story white houses, arranged regularly on each side of it for 
a mile in length; fine elm trees also, have been placed 
with some regard to regularity, in rows on each side of the 
road through the whole extent, giving it in summer a very 
rural appearance ; and as they have now become so large, 
that the branches nearly gouch each other, they afford not 
only a pleasant shade for the inhabitants, but a place of 
resort for the merry songsters of the air; so that those who 








have a taste for it, have one source of enjoyment, quite 
unusual in a village. 

In this place lived a number of boys, whose parents 
were quite wealthy. One of these boys whom we shall 
call Elijah Wardsworth, was an only son, and heir to a 
very large property. His parents who were very ambitious 
were determined to have their darling make a figure in the 
world; they gave him from his earliest years, every ad- 
vantage that money could procure. They designed to 
give him a collegiate education, and fit him for the bar. 
Their prospects did indeed seem fair, for Elijah was an 
active boy, of good intellectual powers, and uncommon 
personal beauty. 

With these advantages it is no wonder that he became 
the leader of all the boys in the village, taking the prece- 
dence which was readily yielded him by the boys, in all 
their sports. On one thanksgiving season, Elijah who had 
been absent at school, returned home. ‘The day after, 
(for in those days the boys did not think of meeting for 
play on thanksgiving day ;) the village boys assembled for 
a frolic ; and many a wild prank was played off—display- 
ing their activity. While they were engaged in their 
play, they saw Gustave Humot coming towards them. 

Now Gustave did not belong in the village, but in apart 
of the town, where the people were mostly poor. His fa- 
ther was a poor, but respectable man, and Gustave was a 
smart intelligent boy, in no respect inferior to the village 
boys; but they looked down with contempt on the plain 
people who lived in the outskirts of the town; and such 
nicknames were given to the different portions of it, as 
suited the fancy of those who wished to show their impor- 
tance in that way. ‘To the part where Gustave lived, the 
name of Little hope had been given; and the village boys 
thought it quite beneath them, to associate with one from 
this place. As soon therefore, as they saw him, they ran, 
headed by Elijah imto a building to which they had ac- 
cess, and fastened the door. Gustave did not understand 
their feelings, and attempted to go in; but he heard a 
young voice saying, ‘‘ we don’t go with Little hopers!” 

Gustave could hear no more ; but left them, and return- 
ed immediately home. When he saw his mother he burst 
into tears, and told her all his trouble; she endeavored to 
soothe his wounded feelings, and took that occasion to 
point out to him the folly and sinfulness of pride, showing 
him how easily it creeps into our depraved hearts, and how 
offensive it is in the sight of God ; reminding him that it 
was one of the sins, though not the main one, that brought 
down that shower of fire on Sodom and the cities of the 
plain ; and that the Bible says, ‘‘ The lofiy look he bring- 
eth it low,—he bringeth it low, even with the ground.” 
There are many cases in the Bible, with which every child 
should be familiar, that shows the fulfilment of the above 
prediction. Instance Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, 
and Hezekiah, king of Israel ; and then Gustave was told 
carefully to guard his heart against this sin, should he 
ever be in a situation in which he would be tempted to 
yield to it, yet he was also told that a desire to make him- 
self respectable in the world was not sinful; and that in 
order to become so, he must be very diligent in his stud- 
ies, and faithful in the performance of whatever business 
he engaged in; that knowledge was the sure road to hon- 
or and preferment ; if that was acquired, combined with 
industry and a blameless life, the pride of boys or men, 
would never reach him.” In this she was doubtless cor- 
rect, although we often see men obtain knowledge, and 
consequently become what the world calls respectable, 
without that holiness of heart which God requires, and 
which only can render us acceptable in his-sight. 

We have no evidence that Gustave had at that time any 
desires to obtain a new and holy heart, and a knowledge 
of the Saviour, whose favor is far better than any good this 
world ¢an bestow—whose loving kindness is better than 
life, yea, life itself; but he determined to have knowl- 
edge, that he might make himself respectable in the world ; 
and from this time, he showed a fixed purpose from which 
he has never since been turned aside; namely, to study, 
study. His father perceiving his fondness for books, gave 
up the intention he had formed of putting him to a trade, 
gave him his time, and rendered him all the assistance in 
his power. 

Gustave found places in the village where he could do 
chores night and morning for his board ind attendance at 
the Academy. As he grew older, he taught common 
schools in winter, and thus obtained money for books and 
clothing ; and a few years from the time we have named, 
he might have been seen teaching the village school, and 
instructing the brothers of those ‘‘ who would not asso- 
ciate with a Little-hoper.” ° 

When he had obtained a thorough English education, 
he attended to Latin and such other branches as were 
necessary to fit him for a medical profession. He then 
commenced the study of medicine with a physician of high 
standing in his own town; and his proficiency gave prom- 
ise of future eminence. He was, however, by no means 
easy to learn, for he had not a retentive memory, and had 
to make up the deficiency in this respect by diligence and 
close application. He soon stood high in the estimation 
of those with whom he was acquainted ; all were ready to 
acknowledg him, as one of the most promising young men 
in the town. Some even went so far as to “‘ guess,” he 
might one day make as great a man as Elijah Wards- 
worth. He finished his studies with honor to himself, ob- 


tained his diploma at the medical college in Pittsfield, 
and commenced practice in a country town, with fair 
prospects. 

Gustave is now an eminent physician and surgeon, is 
married to an accomplished woman, and beloved by those 


——— 
who know him. He is still a close student, though he 
may be often seen in the evening, sitting in his wel] fur. 
nished parlor, accompanying the sweet strains of his wife’, 


piano, with his manly voice ;.or giving instruction to ‘o 


bright little boy and girl, who call him father. 

Aud now our young friends would no doubt like to 
hear again from Elijah Wardsworth; butRas we have not 
time to give you his history in detuil, you must be satisfied 
to learn, that he finished his collegiate course, was admit. 
ted to the bar, married an interesting young lady, practic. 
ed law awhile ; forsook it; commenced mercantile busi. 
ness, failed, and nearly ruined his father, who was respon- 
sible for him. His father then refused to do any thing for 
him, unless he would remain with him, and not attempt to 
do business for himself. He was too proud to do this: 
he raised money sufficient to carry himself and wife to 
one of the southern states, and again commenced the 
practice of law; but he had, when a mere child, acquired 
a fondness for cards and wine; and his indulgence of 
these vices, had greatly accelerated his downfall. Now 
that he was away from the restraint of home and friends 
soured by his disappointments, he gave the reins to his ap- 
petites; regardless alike of his young wife’s distress, his 
own reputation, or his eternal well-being, he plunged 
headlong into the intoxicating bowl, and died, a miserable 
drunkard, before he was thirty years of age, leaving his 
heart broken wife destitute, in a land of strangers. Thus 
we see, “Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty 
spirit before a fall.” Orpna, 








Nurserv. 








SNUW SHOVELLING. 


“*O, how it snows! Come, jump up, Frederick, and 
let us clear off the side walk, before the City Marshal 
comes along, and leaves his printed notice at the door.” 

This was the rousing call of James, a smart little boy to 
his brother, who never wished to get up before the sun. 

Frederick looked at the frosted windows, pulled the 
bed clothes over his head, and said, “It is too cold to get 
up yet.” 

James said, ‘‘ Well, if you intend to lay in bed till warm 
weather, I should be ashamed to be such a coward—so 
I'll be down among it pretty quick.” 

So saying he hurried on his clothes, found the snow 
shovel, and attacked the snow drifts manfully. But the 
drifts were so high and so hard, that he found it very dif 
ficult to remove them—therefore he asked his father if 
Frederick might be called to help him. 

Frederick came very unwillingly, and stood with his 
hands in his pocket, looking on to see Janies throw the 
snow out of the way. 

His father told him to in and get the other snow shovel 
and his mittens, and not stand idle in that manner. 

«My nose is almost frost bitten,”’ said Frederick. 

“Poor boy!” said his father; “ then you must ask your 
mother to give you a mitten for your nose !”’ 

This raised the laugh upon Frederick, and he was 
ashamed to make any more excuses; but took hold of the 
work in earnest; got himself well warmed by the exer- 
cise, and had a better appetite for his breakfast, than he 
would have had if had laid in bed till warm weather. 




















Religion. 








ORIGINAL. 


CHRIST WASHING THE DISCIPLES FEET. 


“ Mother,” said Rebecca, “there is one thing that I 
wonder Christians don’t do.” 

‘“‘ There is a great many things I wonder they don’t do. 
But what is the subject of your present wonder.” 

“‘T wonder they don't wash one another’s feet. Christ 
set the example, and told them they ought to do it.” 

‘* Christ did not intend that his disciples in all ages, 
should perform the literal act of washing one another’s 
feet. He meant to teach a lesson of humility. In that 
country where they wore sandals instead of shoes, the act 
was a natural and proper one. If he had lived in our 
times, and had wished to teach the same lesson, he would 
have selected some other significant act. He intended to 
teach his disciples that they ought not to be too prond to 
do anything which conduces to the happiness of the 
brethren.” 

“The evangetist says, “he laid aside his garments, and 
took a towel and girded himself,’ what does that mean?” 
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“Tt means that he laid aside his outer garment. This 
was like to a man’s laying off his coat in our days.” 

“ Why don’t it say so, then?” ¥. 

“ The phrase was perfectly intelligible to those familiar 
with the mode of dress in those times; and it is so to 
ys as soon as we have acquired the requisite knowledge.” 

‘‘T heard a man say that he was once a member of some 
new sect, and they washed one another's feet. He saidit 
looked funny. Do you think it was right?” 

No, I do not.” 

“ Why, mother, do you think it was wrong for them to 
do what Christ told his disciples they ought to do?” 

“We must look at the spirit of the command, and not at 
the particular example. The present customs of society 
render that particular act improper. The spirit of the act, 
the intention, the spirit of the command can be obeyed 
now, and must be obeyed now, but in other acts. It would 
be improper to do a great many outward acts that Jesus 
did. {t would be improper to recline at the table as he 
did, for example ; because the usages of society are differ- 
ent from what they were then. If he were to live on earth 
now, he would doubtless sit at the table as we do. You 
do not, of course, understand me to say that the Blessed 
Saviour did any thing that was wrong, or in the slightest 
degree, improper.” 


“Oh no, mother.” AZziL. 
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THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 
{Continued from page 81, 86, 94, 99, 110, 122, 126, 135, 139.] 
Haroitp anp HARDICANUTE. 


Canute had but one legitimate son, whose name was 
Hardicanute. But, he had two illegitimate sons, Sweyn 
and Harold. He intended that his dominions should be 
divided between the three. Harold was to have England, 
Hardicanute, Denmark, and Sweyn, Norway. The two 
latter princes were in the North of Europe, when Canute 
died. Earl Godwin, a powerful Saxon nobleman, and the 
Saxons generally, wished either to have one of the sons of 
Ethelred, who were still in Normandy, or Hardicanute, 
the son of Canute and Emma. But the Danes supported 
the claims of Harold. These opposite claims were likely 
to involve the country in another civil war; when the par- 
liament was assembled, and they decided that Harold 
should have the northern, and Hardicanute the southern 
part of the kingdom. But Hardicanute preferred drink- 
ing and carousing with the Scandinavian chiefs, to the 
cares and responsibilities of a kingdom, and he remained 
in Denmark, leaving his mother and Earl Godwin to gov- 
emin his name. Harold, seeing the negligence of his 
half-brother, took measures for securing the whole king- 
dom to himself. 

Soon after the news of Canute’s death reached Nor- 
mandy, Edward, the eldest son of Ethelred by Emma, 
stiled for England with a few ships, and landed at South- 
ampton for the purpose of claiming the crown. But the 
unnatural Emma had no affection for her sons by Ethel- 
red, and she was making every exertion to secure the Eng- 
lish throne for her son Canute. So, instead of aiding Ed- 
ward, she set the whole country against him. He fled 
back to Normandy, with the determination never again to 
set his foot on his native soil, 

Some time after this, Edward and Alfred received an 
afectionate letter, as they supposed, from their mother 
Emma, urging that one of them should come to England, 
and assert their right against the tyrant Harold. This let- 
ter is said by some to have been a forgery; but others 
think it was written by Emma on purpose to destroy her 
fons. And some think it was written by the direction of 





Earl Godwin, who intended to support their claims; but 
that he changed his mind, when he saw one of them at- 
tended by a company of Normans, instead of throwing 
himself upon the affection of his Saxon ancestors. Ed- 

ad would not go; but Alfred, his younger brother, ac- 

tpted the invitation ; but instead of coming without an 
tmy, as directed in the letter, he raised a considerable 
orce in Normandy and Boulogne. 

He landed, and was met by Earl Godwin, who swore 
aith to him, and proposed to conduct him to his mother 

mma. They marched to Guildford, where Godwin sent 
hem to lodge at different places, in small parties of tens 

nd twenties, at different houses about the town. Plenty 
meat and drink were set before them; and after eating 
nd drinking their fill, they went to bed, suspecting noth- 

Ng. Earl Godwin, on taking his leave of Alfred, prom- 

d to wait on him in the morning, to conduct him on his 

"y. But, in the dead of night, they were suddenly set 

bon by king Harold’s forces, and bound with chains. 

the morning, they were all, 600 in number, with the 
ception of every tenth man, barbarously tortured, and 
to death. Alfred was hurried to London, where he 

's mocked by Harold, and sent on horseback, naked with 

S faet tied together, to the Isle of Ely ; where the Danes, 

‘ta mock trial, condemned him to have his eyes put 

¢ lingered a few days, in dreadful anguish, and 
Soon after this, Emma was either sent out of Eng- 

Harold, or else left the country of her own ac- 
But she did not go to Normandy, her native place, 
_ her son Edward was, but to Flanders. 

a now got himself proclaimed full king over all 
gland. Ethelnoth, archbishop of Canterbury, who was 
xon, however, refused to crown him. Taking the 
"a and sceptre, which had been entrusted to his charge 


nd by 





by Canute, he laid them on the altar, and said, ‘‘ Harold! 
I will neither give them to thee, nor prevent thee from 
taking the ensigns of royalty; but I will not bless thee, 
nor shall any bishop consecrate thee on the throne.” But 
Harold put the crown on his own head. And it is said 
that, out of spite to the archbishop, he afterwards showed 
an open contempt for the Christian religion. He died 
after a short reign of four years, in the year 1040. 

Hardicanute was now invited, by both Danes and Sax- 
ons, to receive the crown of England, to which he con- 
sented. But he brought with hima great number of Dan- 
ish chiefs, with an expensive Danish navy and army. This 
obliged him to force heavy taxes from the people, which 
made him very unpopular. The city of Worcester resist- 
ed the collection of taxes, and killed two of the king’s col- 
lectors. In reveitge for this, the city was burnt to ashes, 
and a great part of the surrounding country laid waste. 

On his arrival in England, Hardicanute showed his hor- 
ror of Prince Alfred’s murder, by a barbarous revenge. 
He had the body of Harold dug up, and after cutting off 
the head, threw it into the river Thames. It is said that 
Earl Godwin was obliged to assist in this work. He was 
afterwards accused of the murder of Alfred; but by a 
splendid present, he appeased the anger of the king. 
This present was a large ship, covered with gilded metal, 
and bearing a figure head of solid gold. ‘The crew were 
eighty picked warriors, each of whom were furnished with 
dress and equipments of the most costly description. A 
gilded helmet was on his head, a sword with a hilt of gold 
hung by his side, a Danish battle-axe, ornamented with 
silver was on hs shoulder, a golden studded shield on his 
left arm, and in his right hand, a gilded scythe-like wea- 
pon. ‘This description will give the reader some idea of 
the armor used at that period, in Europe. 

Hardicanute was so fond of drinking and carousing, 
that he now gave up the government into the hands of his 
mother and Earl Godwin, while he pursued his pleasures. 
His banquets were spread four times a day, and his carou- 
sals at night. The Saxons before had been none too 
temperate ; but under the Danes, hard-drinking and glut- 
tony became fashionable. 

When the king had reigned two years, within ten days, 
he attended the wedding of a Danish nobleman, where he 
took part with his usual zest, in the feast. Ata late hour 
of the night, as he stood up to pledge the jovial company, 
he suddenly fell down speechles, with the wine cup in his 
hand. He was removed to an inner chamber; but spoke 
no more. He was the last Danish king of England; and 
he died drunk! a dreadful warning to hard-drinkers in 
high life. How much more beautiful the example of young 
Edwy, who retired from a company of drunken nobles and 
bishops, to enjoy the society of his young wife and his 
mother. N. 


Morality. 
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THE SCHOOL BOY.—NO. VII. 


New YeEar’s. 


A lad of our acquaintance was spending a few weeks at 
school, a long distance from home, among strangers. Ear- 
ly in his stay at his new residence, came that happy morn- 
ing—new year’s. When he came into the parlor he ex- 
pected to be greeted by the pleasant family with whom he 
boarded, in the often repeated, but never unacceptable 
words, ‘1 wish you a happy new year.’”’ But no such 
words were heard. He felt that it hardly become him to 
speak first, and after several minutes had passed, hethought 
it would not certainly do then, to begin and wish them a 
happy new year. Perhaps they had forgotten it, he 
thought. He should be likely to have the accustomed 
new year’s greeting at school. But in this, too, he was 
disappointed. And so through the whole day, he waited 
in vain, to hear those words so eagerly said, so many thou- 
sands of times, in almost every school and village in the 
land. He was greatly at a loss to know what it meant. 
But he did not ask an explanation, and he knows not to 
this day—although it is more than ten years since the oc- 
currence, why the good people in the town of P 
said nothing about a happy new year. 

How would my friends of the Youth’s Companion feel, 
if no one should wish them a happy new year; or if they 
were not permitted to do the same, to their dear parents 
and other friends? Perhaps some of you think there 
would be no new year’s presents in that case. And is 
that the motive in any of my good little friends, when 
they are so eager to give the first wish? TI hope uot in 
many of them. 

There is much cause to fear, however, that many young 
persons, as well as older ones, are not very sincere in their 
wishes on new year’s day. How many of these school- 
boys when they say to their parents, “«1 wish you a happy 
new year,” really mean to do all in their power to make 
them happy! Here comes Charles Hall, let us question 
him a little. ‘Charles, what can you do to make your 
mother happy this year?” ‘I can obey her, sir.” That 
is true: but can yo not give a more particular answer ?” 
**T can get my lessons well at school, and bring home my 
weekly report, Saturday, with the recitations all marked 
very good, and no misdemeanors, Then, I can do er- 
rands for her, and rock the cradle when the baby stirs, 
and keep the wood box well fillhd.”” Very well, Charles, 
But there is one thing which would make your mother 
happier than all the rest. And that is, to know that her 
little son, is always ¢ good boy, treating every body with 








kindness, and loving his dear Saviour better even than he 
does her. How many of my young friends will make 
their dear parents happy in this way, this new year. 





N. 
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THE RIGHT SORT OF STUFF. 


Some fifteen years ago, two strangers met on Charles- 
town bridge. One was a young man fresh and green from 
the country; with his wardrobe in a bundle under his arm, 
and the other a resident of the city. For some reason not 
easily explained, they halted and held something like the 
following conversation : 

Country lad. Sir, do you you know any place where I 
can get anything to do? 

Citizen. I don’t know that I do. 
ployment are you seeking for ? 

Country lad. Well, i’m not particular. I calculated 
to teach school when I left home, but they told me back 
here, that they thought I couldn’t get any one about here. 
Do you know of a stable where they want a hand ? 

Finding the countryman was ready for anything in the 
way of work, the gentleman told him where he might get 
employment as a hand-cartman and chore-man, and bid 
him good bye. 

It was not long after this casual interview, that the 
young man sought out his adviser, and thanked him for 
helping him to a place. He had found the place to which 
he had been recommended, and had then full employment 
in a retail grocer’s store, in carting packages and doing 
jobs of different kinds. From this humble beginning, he 
worked his way along in the world, to be a partner in the 
same concern. He is now reputed to be worth from 
$50,000 to $75,000. 

So much for energy and: perseverance, with a willing- 
ness to do any honest work foraliving. Men of such sort 
of stuff, who, if they cannot at once do what they would, 
do what they can with the ordinary blessing of Providence, 
are quite sure to succeed in the world.— Traveller. 





What sort of em- 








Learning. 
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HOW TO TALK.—NO. I. 


The winter school in a certain village had been begun 
about a week. Mr. Cummings, the teacher, was just en- 
tering the school room one afternoon, when he heard loud . 
and earnest conversation within. In a moment, John 
Slater, one of the new scholars, from a family recently 
moved into the village, came running out to him, with an 
expression of honest indignation in his countenance, and 


| called out, ‘‘ Master Cummings, the boys says I’m a GREEN 


HORN. [I aint no such a thing, be I?” 

Mr. Cummings could hardly refrain from laughing out- 
right, at this singular salutatian. Kindly telling John to 
walk in, the teacher took his usual place, and after all was 
quiet, he said to the school : 

“ Boys, I perceive that some of you have injured John’s 
feelings by unkind language. I shall take it for granted, 
this time, that it was not the design of any one to offend 
him, and I will not inquire who the. individuals are, that 
are at fault in this matter. I will simply make this propo- 
sition, for the present. All who will try in future to 
avoid injuring the feelings of their schoolmates in any way, 
may rise.” 

They all rose. But little Harry Hilton was not willing ~ 

to let the affair rest here. ‘‘ I was the one that called him 
a green horn, sir,” said Harry, confessing himself the oc- 
casion of all the trouble, ‘‘ because he talks like Tim 
Saunders, who drew us a load of hay last week, and father 
said he was a green horn. I didn’t mean to hurt his feel- 
ings.” 
“« My dear boys,” said Mr. Cummings, “‘ the term used 
by Harry is regarded as rather offensive. I hope none of 
you will apply it to any one again. And now I must say 
to you, further, that John is one of my best scholars, and 
behaves so well that you may all feel quite safe in imitat- 
ing him in his deportment. Most of you, like John, need 
to be corrected in your use of language. I propose soon 
to spend a short time each day, in teaching you how to 
converse with more propriety ; and I have no doubt that 
John will speak as correctly as any of you, when the school 
closes. If his advantages of education have been less tan 
yours, hitherto, I perceive by his diligence, that he will 
soon outstrip you all, unless you are very studious.” 

The effect of the teacher’s kind address was very hap- 
py; and John felt somewhat relieved by the disposition 
that was made of the affair, although it was several days 
brfore he was quite as familiar as before, with the boys 
who had been so thoughtless in their language to him. 

All seemed pleased with the proposition of Mr. Cum- 
mings, to spend a portion of each day in teaching them to 
speak correctly. Simon Packard said he should like to 
spend all the afternoon in that way, and omit the History 
and Arithmetic. ‘ No,” said Mr. Cummings, “ you w'll 
not omit any regular recitation. What you learn in this 
way will be additional to the regular studies, You will 
learn your usual lessons the more easily after suspending 
them, for half an hour or so. ‘To-morrow then, at three 
o’clock, we will begin. We shall examine some of the 
incorrect expressions that may be noticed among the mem- 
bers of the school, before that time.” 

Every one felt pretty sure that he should not use any 
expressions that would need correction—and all were very 
careful, to think before they spoke. We shall see how 
they succeeded. L. F 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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PREPARING FOR THE BEST. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 


Mr. Palmer was an old man; he was nearly three score and 
ten. He had been all his days, a hard-working, honest man. 
He had been for the last forty years a pious man. Every body 
had confidence in Mr. Palmer. When the wicked railed against 











religion, and against church members as no better than they 
should be, and no better than other people; if Mr. Palmer's 
name was mentioned, they would always make an exception in 
his favor. “ Ah, he is a good man, I will allow,” would often 
be said by them. How was it thet he acquired such a reputa- 
tion? By trying to make folks think he was a good man? By 
making a great show of his religion? No. If he had tried to 
acquire a reputation for uncommon goodness by such means, or 
by any means, he would never have succeeded. People would 
never have said, as they often did where there was a dispute 
about something, “ Well, if Mr. Palmer says you are right, I'll 
be satisfied.” 

He acquired his reputation, by always striving to be good ; 
never thinking any thing about getting the credit of being good. 
Every day and every hour, he sought to know what he ought to 
do, and tried his best to do it. He believed that he had nothing 
to do on the earth but duty. His great concern was, to know 
and do it. By giving his whole attention to this matter, he be- 
came skilled in it. He seldom or ever did any thing which to 
the eye of man appeared to be wrong. Children used to say 
“if I was only as good as Mr. Palmer, I should not be afraid to 
die.” Many thought that he was so good that he deserved heav- 
en, but he did not think so. He knew and felt that he sinned 
every day, that he failed tokeep perfectly God’s holy law, though 
he could say in truth it was his delight all the day. He did not 
trust in his own goodness in the slightest degree to recommend 
him to God. He trusted in the righteousness of Christ alone. 

Late in the fall, he was taken very ill. The news spread 
rapidly, and every body was sorry to hear it. Great numbers 
went to see him, and all expressed the hope that he would get 
well. But he never joined with them in the expression of that 
hope. He grew weaker and weaker, till it was plain that he 
would soon be laid in the grave. 

Mr.Fisher came to see him one day, Mr. Fisher was a wick- 
ed man. He seldom attended meeting, and tried to persuade 
himself that all would go to heaven, the wicked as well as the 
righteous. He made others think he believed that doctrine, but 
he could never make himself think so. He always trembled 
when the bell tolled, and was always greatly alarmed when he 
was sick ; this was foolish, if, as he pretended, he believed and 
felt sure he would go to heaven as soon as he died. 

“ How do you do?” said he to Mr. Palmer, as he stood by his 
bed. 

“ Why I am not very strong, you see,” said Mr. Palmer with 
a smile, “ and I think it is pretty plain that I shall never be 
stronger. I have just attended tothe last item of business I ever 
expect to transact here.” 

“ You are preparing for the worst, then ?” said Mr. Fisher. 

“ No, I am preparing for the best.” He said this in such an 
emphatic manner, and accompanied it with such a peculiar look, 
that Mr. Fisher blushed deeply, and for some time was too much 
discomposed to make any reply. He rose to take his leave say- 
ing, “I am glad you are able to take that view of the matter.” 

“T hope you will be able to take that same view when you 
come to lie on your dying bed.” 

Fisher wished to say, “I have no doubt I shall,” but he could 
not say so. There was a difficulty in uttering them, so he retir- 
ed in silence. 

“ Preparing for the best,” thought Fisher as he retired, “ pre- 
paring for the best, there is certainly a great difference between 
us. If he is preparing for the best, I must be preparing for the 
worst; what am I preparing for? I am not preparing to go where 
such men as Palmer will go. I am preparing to go to my own 
place, as Judas did—and that place is not heaven—oh no.” 

Thoughts like these filled his mind as he returned home ; nor 
did they leave him when he had reached there, and entered upon 
his accustomed work. “ Preparing for the worst,” seemed writ- 
ten on every thing which met his view, and it was in vain for 
him to attempt to banish the painful thoughts it introduced, 
They filled his waking hours, and gave coloring to his very 
dreams. At Jast he came to the conclusion that he should never 

have peace, till he sought and found the path trodden by Mr. 
Palmer. This he resolved to do. He found it very hard work. 
He found that his years of sin so easily performed, rendered re- 
pentance and reformation a hard work. He was soon convinced 
that it was a work that he could not do. But for the grace of 
God he would have been driven to utterdespair. But that grace 
abounded towards him, and brought him to the Saviour, and:add- 
ed another to the number of those whom Mr. Palmer was the 
means of turning from death to life. Readerare you “preparing 
for the best or the worst ?” 
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THE YOUNG PILFERER. 


As I passed down a crowded street in the city, I saw a lad of 
ten years or so, suddenly stoop and catch up a sweet potatoe, 
from a heap before a grocer’s door, and make off with it. Now 
the object thus taken was a trifle, scarcely worth the value of a 
farthing, yet there were awakened many thoughts of a most se- 
rious character. I will give them to my young readers, 


| tors, the nation from whom we descended, must be interesting 
to every youth, we engaged a Correspondent to furnish a short 





1. I could not but muse upon the home influences which proba- 
bly surrounded that lad. Had those influences been all that 
Christian parental fidelity could have wielded, he would not have 
done that thing. He would have had the divine law so often 
sounded in his ears, and enforced upon his conscience, that he 
could not have taken from « fellow being the value ofa pin. 
But the right kind of influence was wanting at home. That 
home could not have been the home of right views of what God 
requires of men—nor the home of that instruction which was 
suited to guide the youthful heart in the paths of true wisdom 
and virtue. A home that could have suffered such a reckless 
state of mind to go on unchecked, must be a home exerting 
most undesirable influence over its inmates. 

2. 1 could not but muse also upon the dangers that were gath- 
ering about that young spoiler, and his neighbors good.” ‘True, 
the amount taken was a trifle; but there was a principle there, 
of momentous consequence. “He that is unjust in that which 
is least, is unjust also in much.” This is the principle. The 
pilferer of a penny, is the villain in miniature. The lad fear- 
lessly took the sweet potato in open day, and with the risk of 
detection. He is the lad, that needs only suitable circumstances 
of temptation, to take something more valuable. He has to him 
the spirit of a thief. It will not be asense of honor or con- 
science, that will stand in his way; for had there been either of 
these, he would not have taken the trifle he did. Let there be a 
fair opportunity for taking a ten dollar bill, or a valuable pock- 
et-book, and what is there to keep that young rogue from mak- 
ing it his own? In taking what he did, he has been breaking 
down sttong barriers set up to prevent, even the slightest forms 
of sin, and these being prostrate, how likely is the youth to go 
one step. farther, and then another, till he has reached the lowest 
depths of crime! 

A single act, like the one now in question, is the knell of 
ruin! It utters an alarmivg voice. It forebodes a life of crime. 
Let no one say it is atrifle. It is no trifle. It is an act of 
wrong, which may be a link in a chain which shall bind the soul 
down to utter guilt and everlasting ruin. x. 

History or Ene tanp.—We wish to give information as well 
as amusement to our readers—and as the history of our ances- 


biographical sketch of the Kings of England. Owing to the 
great mass of facts from which a selection must be made, the 
sketch will be much longer than we expected or desired, yet we 
hope our readers will patiently read the whole, as they will 
thereby gain much information, which will always be useful to 
them, as our country is so closely united with the “ father land.” 
The warlike spirit so prominent in this history is humiliating in- 
deed; but the dreadful consequences of that wicked spirit, should 
teach us to cultivate the contrary spirit of peace and love—and 
to desire the speedy establishment of the kingdom of the Prince 
of Peace. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Tue Derarren Sister and other Tales; by Joseph Alden, 
)D.D. New York, Gates & Stedman. 

How To BE 4 Man, a book for Boys; by Harvey Newcomb. 

How To BE a Lapy, a book for Girls ; by Harvey Newcomb. 
Boston, Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 

The names of the above authors are well known to readers of 
juvenile books, and will be a sufficient recommendation to these 
publications. 

A lady, who is reading the last named book, has just said, “ It 
is excellent, and the style very interesting.” 
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A FATHER’S LOVE. 


A traveller, accompanied by his son, a youth of sixteen, arriv- 
ed at a ford which it was necessary to cross, but which was ren- 
dered difficult by the swelling of the stream. The horse of the 
father was unwilling to plunge into the water; the son offered 
to go first, and he followed. When the son gained the shore, 
he looked back, and saw his father was dismounted, struggling 
in the water, and carried down by the current. He could not 
swim; the son could, and plunged into the stream to save his fa- 
ther. He reached him before he sank, held him above the wa- 
ter, and told him to take hold of his collar, and he would swim 
to the shore with him. The father did so; the anxious son ex- 
erted all his strength to stem the current and reach the shore; 
but, encumbered by his own clothing, and the weight of his ta- 
ther, he made no progress. When the father perceived this, he 
gave up hold of his son, and mvtioning to him to save himself, 
resigned himself to death. The son reached the shore, and was 
found by some travellers, many hours atter, seated on the margin 
of the stream, with his head resting on his hands, stupified with 
grief. The body was found; on the countenance was a smile; 
and the son said, “‘ Just so he smiled on me when he let me go, 
and pushed me from him.” 

This affecting narrative should remind us how tenderly Jesus 
taught that our Heavenly Father loves us much more than an 
earthly father loves his child; and that from the strength of his 
love, he is ever disposed to confer blessings upon his children. 
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DYING OF LAUGHTER. 


This should be no longer a figurative expression, for the phrase 
nay be literally applied to a sad reality. The Courier des Etats 
Unis states that a singular but very sorrowful event has recent- 
ly oncurred at the house of M. Deffieuz, hotel keeper of Paris, 
hey were celebrating a wedding, and the festivity was nearly 
atanend. The guests were departing, and the-newly married 
man was talking gaily with the parents of his wife. Suddenly 











taken with a violent fit of laughter, he leaned back upon his 





chair, and did not raise himself again. They ran to him; he 
was dead, as if struck with a formidable attack of apoplexy, 
Judge of the effect which this death, so terrible, produced 
amongst all those who were lately so joyous. The poor wife 
entered the conjugal abode for the first time with the dead b 
of her husband—it was too soon to change her bridal garm 
for the weeds of mourning.— Transcript. 
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THUNDER AND JUSTICE. 


The danger of hasty judgment is strikingly illustrated by the 
following incident: 

“A noble lady of Florence Jost a valuable pearl necklace 
and a young girl who waited upon her, was accused of the theft, 
As she solemnly denied the charge, she was put to the torture, 
Unable to support the terrjble infliction, she acknowledged that 
she was guilty, and without further trial was hung. Shortly af- 
terwards Florence was visited by a tremendous storm, and a 
thunderbolt fell upon a figure of Justice on a lofty column and 
split the head to the scales, one of which fell to the ground, and 


— it the ruins of a magpie’s nest, containing the pearl neck- 
ace. 
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_ _Reapixe furnishes the mind only with materials of knowledge; 
it is thinking that makes what we read ours. 














THE FACTORY CHILD. 
[Founded on a Fact that occurred in England. 


*T was on a winter’s morning, 
The weather wet and wild, 
Three hours before the dawning, 
The father roused his child; 

Her daily morsel bringing, 
The darksome room he paced, 
And cried, “ The bell is ringing, 
My hapless darling, haste !” 


Father, I’m up, but weary, 
I scarce can reach the door, 
And long the way and dreary— 
Oh, carry me once more! 

To help us we’ve no mother, 
And you have no employ ; 
They kill’d my little brother,— 

Like him I'll work and die !” 


Her wasted form séem’d nothing,— 
The load was at his heart ; 

The sufferer he kept soothing 
Till at the mill they part. 

The overlooker met her 
As to her frame she crept, 

And with this thong he beat her, 
And cursed her as she wept! 


Alas! what hours of horror 
Made up her latest day ! 

In toil, and pain, and sorrow, 
They slowly pass’d away. 

It seem’d, as she grew weaker, 
The threads they oftener broke, 

The rapid wheels ran quicker, 
And heavier fell the stroke. 


The sun had long descended, 
But night brought no repose; 

Her day began and ended 
As cruel tyrants chose. 

At length a little neighbor 
Her halfpenny she paid, 

To take her last hour’s labor, 
While by her frame she laid. 


At last, the engine ceasing, 
The captives homeward rush’d; 
She thought her strength increasing~ - 
*T was hope her spirits flushed, 
She left, but oft she tarried ; 
She fell, and rose no more, 
Till, by her comrades carried, 
She reached her father’s door. 


All night with tortured feeling, 
He watched his speechless child; 
While, close beside her kneeling, 
She knew him not, nor smiled. 
Again the factory’s ringing, 
Her last perceptions tried, 
When from her straw-bed springing, 
Tis time! she shrieked and died! 
That night a chariot passed her, 
While on the ground she lay, 
The daughters of her master 
An evening visit pay ; 
Their tender hearts were sighing 
As negro wrongs were told, 
While the white slave was dying, 
Who gain’d their father’s gold!” 
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ORIGINAL, 


RESIGNATION. 
Gently the child lies down to rest, 
And feels no fear of pain or woe; 
For pillowed on a mother’s breast, 
His heart no grief can know. 


The wild bird seeks her reedy nest, 

And dreams not—fears not ought of ill; ‘ 
Though many dangers round her prest, 

She trusts a father still. 


The child, the bird, alike may teach, 
Though little of the world they know ; 
A lesson many strive to preach, 
An antidote for woe. 


In every sorrow, grief, and pain, 
In every sore affliction given, 
A loving child, thy fear resign, 


And trust thyself to Heaven. Fiona. 
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